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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

NOTES 

Miss Constance Skinner, who was born in British Colum- 
bia, was brought up among the Indian tribes of the North- 
west. Her father, a government official, used to take the 
child with him on his rounds, so that she became friendly 
with many primitive bards. When she began to interpret 
their work in English, the themes found their own form, dic- 
tated by the poet's feeling for the old rhythms, her intimate 
knowledge of Indian love and character gained through early 
association and impression, and her later study of material 
gleaned at first hand. 

Her first Indian poem, Song of Whip-Plaiting, proved, 
on analysis, to be accompanied by a primitive musical theme, 
something more than a monotonous chant, which filled in the 
verbal pauses iri places and marked out the changes of mood 
and sentiment and of the beat and tempo. The diminuendo 
and crescendo, the rallentando and accelerando, the rest, stac- 
cato, rubato and sostenuto are clearly perceptible to the ear 
in all the songs; but are most easily followed by the layman 
in the Chief's Prayer after the Salmon-catch, which — of its 
own initiative, without design — achieved the form and beat 
of the Bilqula Death-Song in the original tongue. The Song 
of Full Catch was suggested by the Canadian halfbreed voy- 
ageur song, Via le bon Vent, and follows its melody, which 
seems more Indian than Gallic. The author says : 

Primitive song was the spontaneous utterance of feeling. In- 
tellectuality and learning were negligible. The spoken lines were 
in broken metre, and the idea, which was an emotional rather than 
an intellectual conception, was completed by the accompanying 
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instrumental theme. It was strongly endowed with the primal 
and essential qualities of poetry, viz., passion and aspiration : the 
lifting of the heart from the visible to that invisible of which it 
is symbolical. 

We add a few notes explanatory of tribal customs on 
which these poems are founded : 

Chief's Prayer. With this tribe no prayer but one of thanks- 
giving is ever offered to Supreme One. They say, "He has all 
wisdom and knows what we need and we cannot advise Him; 
but the praise of those who know He is their Father and trust 
Him is pleasing to Him." Kindness is the social and individual 
ideal of the tribe. 

Ku-na-e is pronounced in three syllables, with the accent on 
the second. 

The Search. The lover wanders in the forest asking the 
earth to show him where love is. Earth reveals to him the name 
of the maiden he desires, so he returns to her at dusk with the 
sanction of all Nature to give force to his wooing. 

The Change Song. Some tribes bury their dead on the high- 
est tree tops. They bend down the tops with ropes, etc., fasten 
the body thereon in an open coffin, then let the trees leap sky- 
ward again with the departed. They wrap the red-dyed mourn- 
ing blanket round the oldest man and he goes alone secretly into 
the woods and buries the "grief of the tribe" in a place known 
only to himself. In the way of nature he will die next, sup- 
posedly, and then the "grief" will be utterly unknown: also 
Age bears the grief because it has no longer any thrilling joys 
to be clouded. 

Whip-plaiting. In some tribes the lover brings a torch at 
night and sets it, alight, in the sand floor within his beloved's 
doorway. If she accepts him she quenches the flame in the earth 
and goes to him in the darkness : The cedar-tree is literally the 
tree of life, supplying fibre for weaving baskets, cradles, mats, 
blankets, whips, the ornaments used in religious ceremonies and 
even food in fish famine, besides drooping boughs on which to 
hang babies in cradles for the wind to rock them. 
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Thomas Wood Stevens, poet, playwright, etcher and 
maker of pageants, lived until recently in Chicago, going 
thence to Pittsburgh, where he is now in charge of the 
Theatre of the School of Applied Design of the Carnegie 
Institute. Mr. Stevens has printed several small books of 
verse, among them the poetic pageants, Illinois, The Old 
Northwest, Independence Day, and The Daimio's Head. 

Mr. Rupert Brooke is a young English poet who has 
recently crossed this country after a long sojourn in Tahiti 
and other South Sea islands. He is represented in Georgian 
Verse, and, together with Mr. Abercrombie and one or two 
other poets, he publishes, at irregular intervals, New Num- 
bers, in which Retrospect will soon appear. 

Florence Kiper Frank (Mrs. Jerome N. Frank) is a 
young Chicago poet who has published verse and prose in 
various magazines. 

Agnes Lee (Mrs. Otto T. Freer) is well known to 
readers of Poetry. 
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